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ABSTRACT 



This paper discusses a preparatory program for educational 
leaders at the University of Southern Mississippi (USM) . The report outlines 
the numerous calls for reform of preparatory programs and focuses on the four 
factors motivating reform efforts: a move away from a managerial to a 
human- centered perspective; a continued orientation on the importance of a 
"knowledge base" that is best learned via traditional academic preparation; a 
strengthening orientation on learning by doing; and a renewed orientation on 
the importance of personal professional characteristics of the administrator. 
These factors served as a general philosophical framework upon which the USM 
program was based. The program was conceptualized to reflect essential, 
significant shifts in the basic premises on which schools and leaders have 
operated, most importantly the development of proactive principals. The paper 
offers information on the organization and sequencing of integrated 
curriculum blocks for the program, the instructional procedures and 
methodology, the assessment of students, and the assessment of the program. 

It is stated that the new reform program has brought together a number of 
ideas, models, and delivery formats to create a totally different approach 
from that which has been in operation at USM. (Contains approximately 112 
references.) (RJM) 
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As society and its schools change, methods for teaching students and for 
leading those who teach students must also change if maximum educational 
outcomes are to be realized. Needless to say, each generation of schooling offers its 
own challenges to school leaders. Addressing today's leadership challenges, Wilson 
(1993, pp. 220-221) noted, "The preparation of school leaders for the 1990's and 
beyond must deal with the changing demographic and economic context of schooling, 
as well as the enduring problems of education for a democratic society." In response 
to these new challenges, many (e.g., Daresh & Plakoy, 1992; Milstein, 1990; Murphy, 

1 992) have recognized the need for new ideas regarding the desired characteristics of 
future educational leaders. For example, Merseth (1997, p.1) noted: 

Educational administrators intending to practice in the 
twenty-first century need professional preparation that 
helps them work effectively in a world characterized by 
accelerating change, exploding knowledge, growing 
diversity, galloping technology, and increasing 
uncertainty. Such demands require preparation that 
not only equips administrators with cutting edge 
knowledge but also with the capacity and appetite to 
continually improve their practice. 

In the estimation of some (e.g., Griffiths, Stout, & Forsyth, 1988), the need for reform of 
administrator preparation programs was not only a good idea, but a critical one. In 
fact, some (e.g., Haller, Brent, & McNamara, 1997) even questioned the usefulness of 
administrator preparation as currently practiced. As Murphy (1992) has noted, "It is 
difficult to analyze the state of affairs in administration programs without becoming 
despondent.... [W]e must be about the business of changing things dramatically." 
However, others (e.g., Jacobson, 1990) have predicted a much slower move toward 
program reform. Whatever the case, the reform movement affecting educational 



administration cannot be ignored. In fact, Jacobson (1990) noted several years ago, 
"the swell of this latest wave of educational reform is on us and those of us in 
educational administration must begin to consider how we intend to respond when the 
wave crests" (p. 42). 

According to Jacobson & Conway (1990), this latest wave of educational reform 
swelled upon the flood tide of two previous educational reform movements (i.e., the 
"equality education" and "quality teacher" movements) and focused its energies on 
inadequacies of educational leaders, the deficiencies of programs that prepare these 
leaders, and the means for achieving renewal of these training programs. This wave 
of reform was spawned by the University Council for Educational Administration's 
1988 publication of Leaders for America's Schools (Griffiths. Stout & Forsyth, 1988). 
Drawing on the recommendations of the earlier movements, this report raised 
important questions about educational administrators and their role in managing 
reform efforts in school improvement. Specifically, the report questioned "...whether 
the preparation of future school leaders needs to be redesigned, and what the roles of 
federal, state, and local policymakers, teacher organizations, and particularly 
institutions of higher education should be in these changes" (Jacobson & Conway, 
1990, p.x). 

Leaders for America's Schools contained seven chapters detailing the 
NCEEA's report on the condition of educational administration in the United States, 
and an additional 26 chapters presenting papers on related topics by various scholars 
in the field. In discussing the aim of the book, the editors noted: 

The original idea was that these papers would present to the 
Commissioners new ideas and alternatives to current American 
practice. In large part, this goal was achieved. The papers address 
the present critique of educational administration, theory and 
research in educational administration, practice, preparation prog- 



grams, and international perspectives... An effort was made... 
to present viewpoints that might lead the Commissioners to 
question deeply held attitudes, opinions, and ideologies.... 

No doubt, some will view these proposals as radical while 
others will see them as a part of a continuum of change 
already occurring. However seen, they are intended as calls 
for action. The Commission appeals for an understanding 
of the seriousness of changes being asked of schools and 
their leaders. Policymakers and influentials throughout 
the country are asked for resolve and great urgency in 
meeting the task of reform in educational administration. 

(Griffiths et al., 1998, pp. xiv-xv) 

A decade has now elapsed since the publication of Leaders for America's 
Schools (Griffiths et al., 1988). As predicted by the editors of that volume, there has 
certainly been no shortage of attention to the reform of administrator preparation 
programs, nor has there been a shortage of reform literature on school administrator 
preparation within the decade. For example, at least five professional associations 
have prepared full-length volumes expressing their policy statements regarding the 
preparation of school administrators (American Association of Colleges of Teacher 
Education, 1988; Ashbaugh & Kasten, 1992; Council of Chief State School Officers, 
1996; national Association of Elementary School Principals, 1991; national Policy 
Board for Educational Administration, 1993) are the policy statements of various 
professional groups associated with the preparation of educational administrators. 
Three additional full-length volumes have been written on the general topic: Daresh 
and Playko proposed a career-long model for education of school administrators, 
Murphy (1992) developed a philosophical basis for building preparation programs, 
and Jacobson and Conway 91990), in an edited work, presented views of a number of 



authors on the topic of administrator preparation. A plethora of other scholarly works 
on the topic also exist. In 1998, Daniel and Southerland offered a categorized review 
of 98 works spanning the period of time from 1988 to 1998. According to the Daniel- 
Southerland categorizations, readings ranged in theme from documentations of 
innovative practices to calls for radical and systemic changes in programs for 
preparing administrators. The extant scholarly works represent a collective wisdom on 
the topic of administrator preparation with focus placed upon the continuation of a 
strong knowledge base for administrators in training, a heightened focus on problem- 
centered learning and field-based experiences, and a renewed emphasis upon the 
affective development of the administrator. 

These many calls for reform have not fallen completely upon deaf ears. In 
several states (e.g., North Carolina, Mississippi, Louisiana), efforts designed to reform 
administrator preparation programs have been mandated externally at the state level. 

In the state of Mississippi, for example, state standards (i.e., professional 
competencies) for school administrators were developed (Mississippi Department of 
Education, 1997) which closely mirror the administrator standards developed by 
several of the national organizations (e.g., Council of Chief State School Officers, 

1996; National Policy Board for Educational Administration, 1993). The state further 
mandated that all programs within its borders develop reconceptualized administrator 
preparation programs based on the recommendations of a statewide study group 
(Mississippi Administrator Preparation and Certification Task Force, 1994). These 
study group recommendations addressed a variety of program issues, including 
selection of candidates for programs, curricular guidelines, development of 
assessments to rate student competence during and upon exit from programs. Based 
on this statewide initiative, six Mississippi institutions have now been given state 
approval of their reformatted programs. 

As these Mississippi institutions and institutions in other states prepare for the 
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future, it will be interesting to observe what the implementation of these new programs 
will produce. Perhaps the largest controversy to be addressed over the next several 
years is the controversy over whether whatever reform that does occur should occur 
(a) incrementally, with attention placed on infusing new elements into existing 
programs while preserving the better elements of the programs (Milstein, 1 990; 
Pounder, 1995) or (b) radically, with complete restructuring of existing programs such 
that reformed programs are replacements of rather than enhancements to the present 
programs (Duke, 1992; Hallinger & Murphy, 1991; Murphy, 1992). Indeed, change 
that is too gradual might be considered to be no change at all; conversely, extremely 
radical change may be so severe that organizational members resist it, or else it may 
result in extreme challenges for even the most serious reformers (Daniel, Gupton, & 
Southerland, 1998). Murphy's (1990, p. 35) assessment of public school reform may 
well hold for reform at the higher education level: 

One reason why many reform initiatives have been successful is 
that they build improvement efforts on existing organizational 
structures-in the words of Goodlad (1 984), they were designed 
to improve the schools we have. Although critics view this as 
a serious problem, we maintain that the yields provided by the 
early reform agenda are partially attributable to the fact that 
they did not call for major upheaval of current operations. 

Clearly, there is also the possibility that much of the literature on administrator 
preparation reform is doomed to go the way of previous educational rhetoric. As 
Murphy (1992) noted, "it may be naive to assume that the resolutions proposed here 
for recurring issues will hold over time. It is perhaps unrealistic, even to believe they 
will take root" (p. 138). 

Needless to say, it is likely that changes that occur proactively have a better 
chance of moving beyond the rhetoric than do changes that occur reactively. In the 



present paper, we will describe one institution’s attempt to build a proactive response 
to the preparation of school leaders. The institution of focus, the University of 
Southern Mississippi (USM), serves as an interesting model of reform considering that 
the reform process at USM, as well as all the other institutions in the state of 
Mississippi that prepare school administrators, began with an externally-mandated call 
for change replete with guidelines, rigorous review, and high-stake consequences. 
Nevertheless, the institution attempted to see beyond the immediate dictates of the 
immediate state approval process to envision a program that would be an appropriate 
model for preparing educational leaders well into the twenty-first century. 

It was within that context that the Department of Educational Leadership of The 
University of Southern Mississippi began its efforts during the 1996-1997 school year 
to develop, evolve, and implement a new and innovative preparatory program for 
training school site educational leaders for the next millennium. In order to effect such 
an outcome, the Department chose to involve not only its faculty but also practicing 
field and central office administrators from within its service delivery area, K-12 
classroom teachers, on-site graduate students, and three nationally recognized 
consultants within the field of educational administration. A program specific 
"Leadership Advisory Board" (LAB) was created to represent district organizational 
patterns and configurations, with the intent of providing insight and corroboration in 
developed various instructional programmatic areas. Early on, the Department 
committed itself to evolving an instructional delivery program that embodied the 
concepts of: (a) instructional blocks, (b) student cohort groups, (c) faculty cohort 
instructional delivery, (d) integrated thematic instruction, and (e) problem-centered and 
problem-based learning, simulations, and enhanced field experiences. 

In order to ensure that students would not be placed in an awkward situation of 
having to choose which masters program in Educational Leadership they wished to be 
a part of, the Department in September of 1997 established a self- imposed cessation 
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of master's level admissions. This complimented the establishment by the Mississippi 
Department of Education of an expectation that licensure as a school administrator 
would not be honored under previous program requirements after September 1, 1998. 

Vision of School Leadership 

Effective school leaders are strong educators, anchoring their work on 
central issues of learning and teaching and school improvement. They are 
moral agents and social advocates for the children and communities they 
serve. Finally, they make strong connections with other people, valuing 
and caring for others as individuals and as members of the educational 
community. (Interstate School Leaders Licensure Consortium [ISLLC], 

1996, p. 5) 

This vision of what constituted an excellent administrative preparatory program 
as stated by ISLLC was fully shared by the Department of Educational Leadership and 
Research of The University of Southern Mississippi and indeed, became the 
underpinning of its vision. for its administrator preparation program with its targeted 
mission of student success. What follows in the remaining portions of this descriptive 
paper is drawn from the Department's Program Proposal: Principal Preparation for 
Value -Centered Leadership. Given this commitment to K-12 student success, the 
USM program for training administrators for the next millennium could be viewed as 
resting on a bedrock of what Thomas Sergiovanni calls a "covenant of shared values" 
about teaching and learning. Thus, foremost among faculty and practitioner partners 
was the belief that the success of all students was the primary purpose of all K-12 
leadership. With this overarching belief, a set of core beliefs related to educational 
leadership were established for the new masters program and these consisted of the 
following six programmatic core beliefs, namely: 

Core Belief #1 Schools are the primary focus of educational change and 
therefore building principals are the key facilitators of educational change for 
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growth and school improvement. They must be able to initiate, implement, and 
maintain positive changes for insuring student success. 

Core Belief #2 The governance of schools will increasingly be a shared 
endeavor among all stakeholders-principal, teachers, students, and parents-- 
with more accountability for student success required of all players, particularly 
at the school level. Principals must be especially well-skilled in mobilizing 
teams of varied people and players to accomplish collaboratively the school's 
goals. 

Core Belief #3 The pluralism of students, staff and community requires 
school leadership appreciative of and capable of working with diverse 
cultures, ethnicities, and perspectives with particular understanding, 
sensitivity, and commitment to a concept of inclusivity for meeting the cognitive, 
social, emotional, and physical needs of an increasingly diverse student 
population. 

Core Belief #4 Today's school leader must be committed to moral, ethical 
leadership that sets the tone for establishing school as a "community of 
learners" wherein mutual respect, trust, and concern for each other characterize 
the climate and culture. 

Core Belief #5 Today’s school leader must be skilled in reflective practice 
earmarked by decision-making and problem-solving based on a well-examined 
belief system-an acquired, readily referenced core of values, which Steven 
Covey calls a state of "centeredness" that can guide one through difficult 
decision-making and crises. 

Core Belief #6 Today's school leader must be knowledgeable about 
child growth and development including cognitive and affective dimensions, 
guiding principles, and best practices of teaching and learning. Furthermore, 
he/she must embrace a much broader concept of what constitutes human 



intelligence than schools have traditionally acknowledged. 

Philosophy of Leadership Preparation 



As stated earlier in this paper, there have been during the past decade 
numerous calls for reform of preparatory programs for educational leaders. These 
calls for reform have tended to focus on basically four factors, namely: (a) a move 
away from a managerial to a human-centered perspective and from the macro-level of 
a smooth-running organization to the micro-level of the learning needs of the 
individual student., (b) a continued orientation on the importance of a "knowledge 
base" that is best learned via traditional academic preparation, (c) a strengthening 
orientation on learning by doing, and finally, (d) a renewed orientation on the 
importance of personal professional characteristics of the administrator. 

These foci served as a general philosophical framework upon which the 
Department of Educational Leadership and Research's new masters program evolved 
its "academic preparation program". Secondly, learning by doing has become a 
hallmark of this new master’s program. These "reality-based ", constructivist learning 
opportunities have been planned to take many forms, such as group problem-solving 
assignments, case studies, simulated principal in-basket activities, development of 
authentic products and documents, interviewing and "shadowing" of administrators, 
and personalized, performance-based practica-to name but a few. Finally, this new 
leadership program has emphasized the affective domain of learning, with activities 
designed to explore and develop the attitudes, beliefs, dispositions, and values of 
students. 



The Department of Educational Leadership and Research's ultimate goal in 
preparing educational leaders has emerged from the belief that student learning and 
the learning environment are central to its work. 

The University of Southern Mississippi's Principal Preparation Program 
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exists to provide Mississippi with principals capable of proactive, positive 
leadership for schools in the 21st century. Graduates of our program will be 
equipped with the knowledge, dispositions, and skills to enable all students 
and staff to be successful. (The University of Mississippi Principal Preparation 
Model for Values-Centered Leadership) 

In order to operationalize this goal, the department developed the following 
program objectives for its new Masters of Educational Administration degree for 
principals, namely: 

Program Objective 1 . To work collaboratively with school districts and the 
State Department of Education to recruit, attract, and admit students with 
excellent leadership potential, strong instructional backgrounds, and high moral 
character. 

Program Objective 2. To assist each student in developing and completing 
an individual program plan that will best meet his/her needs in becoming a 
skilled, visionary, moral leader as defined in the standards set forth by the state 
and prominent national groups including, ISLLC, NCATE, and NPBEA. 
Program Objective 3. To provide a program that demonstrates and instills 
the values of reflective practitioner, transformational leadership, student- 
centeredness, and ethics. 

Program Objective 4. To provide a well-rounded curriculum with content 
that includes experiences and opportunities for students to acquire the 
knowledge, dispositions, and skills essential for outstanding school leadership. 
Program Objective 5. To employ constructivist program delivery processes 
based on the following: 

a. collaboration between and among students and student cohorts, 
faculty, universities, and school districts, as well as state and 
local agencies; 
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b. extensive use of problem-solving, constructivist activities 
(including both problem-based and problem-centered 
approaches); 

c. developmental^ appropriate, field-based experiences 
strategically planned and placed throughout the program 
beginning in Block 1 and ending with a year-long internship 
experience to meet the needs of individual students and cohorts in 
synthesizing the knowledge base and honing leadership skills 
through application; 

d. more reliance on authentic, performance-based means of 
assessing students in which their knowledge, skills, and 
dispositions are demonstrated rather than merely written and 
articulated. 

Program Objective 6. To work as partners with school districts to provide 
schools in USM's service area with a pool of proactive principal 
candidates capable of providing moral leadership for student- 
centered schools essential for maximizing student potential and 
success. 

Program Features 

USM's Principal Preparation Program was conceptualized to reflect essential, 
significant shifts in the basic premises on which schools and leaders have operated. 
The following assumptions have formed the undergirding of the USM program design 
and development, namely: 

a) Schools should be open, caring, collaborative communities of learners 
involving all stakeholders in their operation. 

b) Schools should cultivate healthy risk taking and positive change for 
growth of children and adults. 



c) Principals must be transformation leaders. 

d) Principals must be PROACTIVE. 

e) Student success should be performance-based and central to the 
school’s operation. 

Conceptual Model of USM's Program of Principal Preparation 

The University of Southern Mississippi's Principal Preparation Model for 
Values-Centered Leadership (see next page) has illustrated the interrelationship 
among the program's key components and grounding principles beginning with (1) an 
admissions process to screen for qualified candidates, (2) an integrated approach to 
organizing program content, (3) reliance on selected processes for effective program 
delivery, (4) an emphasis on selected values in leadership, and (5) the use of four 
major domains of principal proficiencies recommended by the National Policy Board 
for Educational Administrators, which have guided the program's development. 

The program's visual model has illustrated the interaction of program content 
and process with the content based on the knowledge, dispositions, and skills 
identified by the Interstate School Leaders Licensure Consortium (ISLLC), the 
National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education (NCATE) and by the state in 
its Mississippi Administrators' Standards and Indicators document as being essential 
for today's principal. The Department's program's processes have broken with 
traditional programs of principal preparation by having relied on many forms of internal 
and external collaboration including University-school district partnerships, team- 
teaching among faculty cohorts involving adjunct faculty as "clinical professors" in 
organizational blocks rather than in courses, organization of program around cohort 
groups of students, more reliance on constructivist approaches to curriculum and 
pedagogy, field-based experiences strategically and developmental^ placed 
throughout the program from the first semester through the year-long internship, and 
greater regard for performance-based assessment of students. While these 
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characteristics have broken with traditional programs preparing administrators, they 
have remained consistent with and supportive of the recommendations contained in 
Mississippi's Administrator Preparation and Certification Program Development 
Principles. 

This new program was designed to consist of 36 semester hours of course 
credit with an additional requirement of an internship of 6 to 12 semester hours. The 
first full-time cohort student group will begin with the fall 1999 semester in which a 
group of students not currently employed full time (maximum of 25) enrolls in the first of 
three blocks of integrated program content (Block 1), followed in the spring semester 
2000 by Block 2, in the summer 2000 by Block 3, followed by the internship occurring 
in the second year (2000-2001) over both fall and spring semesters. The part-time 
program options have been scheduled to begin with a cohort group of students 
enrolling in Block 1 in the summer 1999 semester, Block 2 in the fall (1999) and spring 
(2000) semesters, Block 3 in the summer 2000 semester, followed by the internship 
occurring over a full school year (2000-2001) through fall and spring semesters. The 
two programs were designed to be identical in content, sequencing, structure and 
delivery with the only difference being that Block 2 for the part-time student cohort is to 
be spread over two semesters rather than one semester as in the case of the full-time 
cohort program. The part-time cohort program has been scheduled to allow students 
who have continued to be employed full time to take heavy loads in the summer and 
lighter loads in the fall and spring semesters. The integrity of the program has been 
designed to be maintained in both cohort student group experiences. 

Core Curriculum 

Consistent with the department's vision and mission, USM's Principal 
Preparation Model for Values-Centered Leadership has targeted the development of 
proactive principals who will have evolved into student-centered, reflective. 
ethical/trustworthv. and transformational leaders . Again this has been illustrated in the 
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model, these themes have provided basic grounding and design principles 
recommended by the state which have been tread throughout the program, facilitated 
its integration, and were embedded in the four major domains of principal proficiencies 
described by the National Policy Board for Educational Administration as the 
interpersonal, the contextual, the programmatic,, and the functional domains. These 
domains were defined in Principals for Our Changing Schools: The Knowledge and 
Skill Base (1993), a document intended as a "flexible design.. ..or template for 
preparation, inservice, or certification programs. Although the domains were not 
intended as separate courses, "the authors contended that "they can be tapped as 
strands of a cross-disciplinary program, or for a problems-of-practice approach" (p.xv). 
In the USM program of principal preparation, the domains were integrated throughout 
the program with individual domains of Contextual, Programmatic, and Functional 
providing a curriculum focus for each of the three blocks of the Department's 
integrated program content with NPBEA's fourth domain, the Interpersonal, being 
unilaterally emphasized throughout the program. 

Organization and Sequencing of Integrated Curriculum Blocks 
Block 1 - The Landscape of Leadership (12 semester hours of credit) 

This block’s focus was on students more fully understanding themselves 
as potential leaders, becoming a cohort team, and further development of the 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes which an educational leader has been 
expected to possess in order to deal with changing school and community 
environments.Students have been expected to gain insight into the school and 
community environments and into various contextual factors that have 
influenced the educational setting. Concepts that were explored within this 
instructional block included leadership theory, organizational oversight, self- 
understanding, educational philosophy, and research consumerism. (See 
Appendix Four for a more fully detailed description of this instructional block.) 



Block 2 - The Principal as Instructional Leader - (12 semester hours of credit) 
The second block built on Block 1 's emphasis on the landscape of 
leadership by focusing on the heart of principals' work, i.e., increasing students' 
skills and ability to plan and implement school improvement and a program of 
instruction centered on student learning, achievement, and success. Concepts 
included in this block of integrated instruction to facilitate students' 
understanding were improving teaching and learning; curriculum products, 
processes, and issues; professional development; targeting student success 
through measurement and evaluation; and action research. (See Appendix 
Five for a more fully detailed description of this instructional block.) 

Block 3 - The Principal as Manager - (12 semester hours of credit) 

The third block of instruction targeted students' understanding and skill 
in managing key organizational processes for facilitating the instructional 
program and nurturing teaching and learning in the school community. 
Developmentally, this block served as a synthesizer of the preceding two blocks 
by focusing on management functions as tools for principals, as instructional 
leaders, to operationalizing the goals and central mission of the organization of 
the school, i.e., student success. Central concepts that have been dealt with 
in this instructional block included leadership accountability; human, fiscal, and 
material resource management; school improvement; school law; and 
educational equity. (See Appendix Six for a more expansive delineation of 
this block's content.) 

Year Two - The Internship - (6 to 12 semester hours of credit) 

The second year of this preparatory program was designed for students to 
develop their skills and further apply and synthesize theory and the knowledge base 
through more intensive, individually constructed field-based experiences facilitated by 
a team comprised of a practitioner-mentor, a University advisor, and a designated 
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field-based supervisor. The internship has been viewed as being prescriptive and 
thus, has been designed to be somewhat flexible depending on the needs of the 
individual student. 

The ordering of the instructional blocks was sequenced developmental^ to 
accommodate increasingly complex program objectives. In addition, each block 
contained developmental^ appropriate field-based experiences to further facilitate 
students' full understanding of each block's knowledge content (i.e., making 
observations in a district and shadowing a principal in order to complete a written 
contextual analysis of a district in Block 1 ; actually assisting a district with personnel 
functions in the summer in Block 3). Because of the importance of the field-based 
experiences from the outset of the program, in the first semester students have been 
expected to be paired with a practitioner-mentor who will be expected to work with the 
student and university advisor throughout the program in developing the student's 
individual program plan and further facilitating the field-based experiences of the 
student. 

The various block's conceptual themes have flowed from content topics that 
facilitate each block's learner objectives. Thus, the curriculum has maintained a 
strong student-centered focus. The block's instructional teams were strategically 
assigned to match the expected student competencies and skills related to each block. 

Instructional Procedures and Methodology 

The processes for USM's content delivery has significantly differed from more 
traditional programs of administrator preparation as reflected in the program's model, 
the constructivist, student-centered delivery of the program has relied heavily upon 
collaboration, problem-solving, site-based experiences, and performance-based 
assessment. Individual program plans are to be developed by each student and his or 
her support team, i.e., practitioner-mentor, university advisor, and on-site supervisor 
during the first semester, updated regularly and kept as part of each student's portfolio, 
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and used as a monitoring tool throughout the program. 

Collaboration. Because adult learners in particular can learn much from 
each other's varied experiences and perspectives, students in this program will have 
many opportunities to work as members of a team, to share ideas and work loads, and 
to experience participative leadership as members of a group. Students are expected 
to enroll as members of a cohort team for the entire program and are further expected 
to work as members of the cohort team as well as members of smaller ad hoc groups 
to enhance their skill, understanding, and appreciation of the benefits and power of 
group input and decision-making. Additionally, students will also have had the 
opportunity to experience collaborating with school districts on varied field-based 
projects as individuals and as teams throughout the program. 

The department's commitment to collaboration for program deliver also has 
been manifested in its overall team-based approach to instruction organized around 
semester blocks rather than in traditional courses. Professors on campus along with 
clinical professors (part-time faculty who have continued to function as practicing 
administrators) and field-based mentors will have continued to work together to deliver 
each instructional block of the program and to further provide team-based input and 
support for each cohort student. 

Site-based experiences. Traditional instructional strategies such as 
lecture, class discussion, and examinations have not been eliminated from the 
program but will be significantly diminished in light of the reformed program's 
emphasis on constructivist teaching and learning. Both in-class and field-based 
assignments and projects will be utilized in nurturing more active, hands-on, real- 
world experiences in the principalship. Refer to Appendices Six and Seven for more 
detailed information about instructional strategies exemplary of problem-centered, 
individual- and group prescribed pedagogy. 

Site-based experiences. Beginning in the first semester and continuing 

o 

ERIC 




throughout the two-year program, students will have experienced developmental^ 
appropriate, field-based assignments designed to extend and enhance their 
knowledge and skill base. The field-based component of each block was not 
conceived separately from the course content but rather as a part of the total 1 2 
semester hours of integrated content curricula. Each block's field based assignments 
were sequenced to incorporate increasingly more complex skills and concepts. An 
increasingly greater portion of each block's time has been designated to involve field- 
based experiences, leading up to the full-year personalized internship. Site-based 
experiences are to be planned to and facilitated by the student and the student's 
support team and the instructional team of each program block. 

Technology. An essential part of any program designed to prepare 
today's educational leaders must incorporate sufficient attention to and appropriate 
use of technology (1) in delivery of the program through instructional applications of 
technology; (2) through technologically enhanced program management; (3) through 
up-to-date curricular information and training in the use of technology to support 
cutting-edge school leadership. The block descriptions have reflected the 
incorporation of technology in the curriculum and program content; but in order to 
deliver this program as conceived, the department has requested a technologically- 
enhanced laboratory for various media interactive activities, enhanced instruction, as 
well as for facilitating faculty, student, and cohort use of the Internet, e-mail and 
listservs, computer-based programs, and simulations. 

Distance learning via satellite transmission was already in place to facilitate 
coordination of the Hattiesburg and Gulf Coast campuses. Satellite transmission 
should further enhance the work of the department in collaborating with other 
universities and school districts as this technology becomes more widespread across 
the state. 
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Assessment 



Assessment of Students 

Student assessment in USM's principal preparation program has reflected a 
focus on higher-order thinking by emphasizing performance-based assessments in 
addition to more traditional modes for assessing mastery of content material relative to 
a professional knowledge base. Instructors within each block are expected to 
determine a given set of assessments for each set of block experiences. Although 
traditional measures such as tests of the knowledge base, research papers, and a 
summative comprehensive examination are planned to be utilized, team-based, 
collaborative portfolio development and analysis procedures and performance-based 
assessment rubrics to assess students' knowledge, attitudes, and skills have been 
planned to become more of the focus in monitoring students' development. These 
processes are expected to capitalize on student self-reflection, peer assessment, 
personal responses and interactions during clinical experiences, and performance- 
oriented activities during clinical activities in the first three blocks as well as the 
internship experiences in accordance with the program goals and the student's 
individual learning plan. 

The Individual Diagnostic Profile of Principal Proficiencies (See Appendix 
Eight), developed by the department and based on NCATE's standards, has been 
identified to assess individually each student's skills beginning in Block i and will be 
one means of monitoring students' growth and development. The instrument will be 
kept in the students' portfolio along with documented evidences of skill attainment 
related to each proficiency. Additionally, this diagnostic profile has been designated 
as a major component to be used to construct a customized internship at the end of the 
program's first three blocks of instruction. Summative assessment of students at the 
end of their entire program will be based on the final student portfolio and the results of 
the master's comprehensive examination. 
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Assessment of the Program 

Accountability of the total program has been viewed as an ongoing process 
based on input from students, faculty, and the Leadership Advisory Board. Pre- and 
post-graduation surveys of students, student evaluations of faculty, annual 
state/NCATE reviews of the program, and student success rate on the new Principal 
Licensure Assessment have been designated to serve as sources of data for 
determining the program's success. Moreover, each block instructional team has 
been charged with annual review of content and activities so as to assure maximum 
effectiveness in the instructional product offered to students in each block. The 
students' portfolios, although intended in this program initially to benefit students 
tracking their own growth and development, should also be of help in the department's 
overall program assessment. To this end, the portfolios will be reviewed by a team of 
faculty and L.A.B. members on an annual basis to look for strengths and weaknesses 
of the program based on its goals and objectives. 

In accordance with the Mississippi State Department of Education Process and 
Performance Standards for Educational Leadership Programs, individual student 
records will include (a) standard application/portfolio packets, (b) record of pre- 
selection interview results, and (c) an individualized program of studies consistent with 
NCATE standards as delineated by the Educational Leadership Licensure 
Consortium. In addition, the department will monitor the results of the performance of 
program graduates on the Principal's Licensure Assessment to assure that the state- 
required minimum of 90% of students score at or above the required proficiency level. 
Other State Department of Education Process and Performance Standards as may be 

implemented by the state will be incorporated into the department's annual review 
process. 

22 
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Conclusion 



This new reform program for the preparation of school administrators has 
brought together a number of ideas, models, and delivery formats to create a totally 
different approach from that which has been in operation at the University of Southern 
Mississippi. It is recognized by the department that this program is an evolving one, 
which over time is expected to continue to modify itself as a result of both on-going 
internal and external assessments. What level of success will the program achieve is 
not yet known; however, the anticipation and expectation within the department is that 
this program will be responsible for creating school administrators fully ready and 
capable of effecting quality instructional opportunities and settings well into the new 
millennium. 
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Full-Time Student Cohort Program 
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The University of Southern Mississippi 
Master's in Educational Administration 
Proposed Program for Full-Time Student Cohort 



Year #1 

Semester Credits Integrated Block Themes 



NPBEA Domain 
Emphases 



Block #1 The Landscape o£ Leadership 



Fall 



12 hours 



Total: 12 



1. Leadership for Student Success 

2. Organizational Oversight 

3. Importance of Self-understanding 
to Effective Leadership 

4. Philosophical and Contextual 
Realities of School-based Leadership 

5 . Informed Research Consumerism 



[Campus & Field Experiences in Educational Leadership] 
Block #2 The Principal as Instructional Leader 

Spring 9 hours 1. Improving Teaching and Learning 

2. Curriculum Products, Processes, and Issues 

3. Professional Development 

4. Targeting, Evaluating, and 
Assessing Student Success 

5. Action Research 



3 hrs . advised selection 

Total: 12 



[Campus & Field Experiences in Curricul um & Instruction] 

Block #3 The Principal as Manager 



Summer 



12 hours 



Total: 12 



1. Leadership Accountability 
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Fiscal, Material Resource Management 

3 . School Improvement 

4 . School Law 

5. Educational Equity 
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Part-Time Student Cohort Program 
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The University of Southern Mississippi 
Master's in Educational Administration 
Proposed Program for Part-Time Student Cohort 



Year #1 
Semester 



Credits Integrated Block Themes 

The Landscape of Leadership 
12 hours 



NPBEA Domain 
Emphases 



Block #1 
Summer 



1. Leadership for Student Success 

2. Organizational Oversight 

3. Importance of Self-understanding 
to Effective Leadership 

4. Philosophical and Contextual 
Realities of School-based Leadership 

5. Informed Research Consumerism 



Total: 12 



Block #2 
Fall 



[Campus & Field Experiences in Educational Leadership] 

The Principal as Instructional Leader 

6 hours 1 . Improving Teaching and Learning 

2. Curriculum Products, Processes, and Issues 

3 . Professional Development 

4. Targeting, Evaluating, and Assessing 
Student Success 

5 . Action Research 

Total: 6 

[Campus & Field Experiences in Curriculum & Instruction] 



Spring 



3 hours 



Total: 6 



Fall Themes Continued 
3 hrs. advised selection 



Block #3 



Summer 



[Campus & Field Experiences in Curriculum & Instruction) 
The Principal as Manager 



12 hours 



Leadership Accountability 
Organizational Oversight: Human, 

Fiscal, Material Resource Management 
School Improvement 
School Law 
Educational Equity 

Total: 12 

[Campus & Field Experiences in Resource Management] 
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Appendix Three 



Crosswalk Matrixes 



Relationship of USM's Program Blocks 
to National and State Standards 



STANDARDS AND INDICATORS CROSSWALK 
MATRIX ALIGNING USM PROGRAM CONTENT BLOCKS WITH 
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Core Curriculum 

Master of Education in Educational Administration 
Block 1: The Landscape of Leadership 



Block Description 

This block's focus is on broadening students' understanding of themselves and the 
many forces and ideas in which schools operate. The complex dimensions of school 
leadership including the intellectual, ethical, cultural, economic, political, legal, 
governmental, and technological will be explored through a variety of individual and 
group-based assignments and activities. Students will have opportunities to read widely, 
write reflectively, and participate in field-based activities, cohort discussions, and group 
problem-solving in order to enhance their understanding of traditional and emerging 
perspectives on what it means to be a school principal. 

Key Learner Objectives 

Upon completion of this block of instruction, students will: 

1. Develop a passion and commitment to the central mission of school leadership: 
students' welfare and success. 

2. Better understand themselves as potential school leaders. 

3. Become cooperative members of an effective cohort team. 

4. Know human relations theories and demonstrate a variety of human and public 
relations skills related to effective leadership. 

5 . Improve their communication skills and demonstrate effective communication 
strategies via memo writing, formal presentations, extemporaneous speaking, 
empathic listening, and appropriate body language. 

6. Know and be able to articulate major leadership theories. 

7. Understand and value the concept of participatory leadership in schools-as-moral 
communities with many important stakeholders as demonstrated via case studies and 
problem-centered activities for team building. 

8. Understand the nature, scope and importance of the legal and ethical parameters of 
school leadership. 

9. Have thoroughly explored and reflected on the role of education and school 
leadership in today's society with increased awareness of the changing contexts of 
the organization of schools with regard to diversity, technology, and resources. 

10. Demonstrate technological competency in the use of PowerPoint, e-mail, and 
Internet. 

11. Explore the moral implications of school leadership and decision-making, and begin 
developing their personal Educational Platform. 

12. Understand basic principles of research and demonstrate competency in research 
consumerism. 




Content Topics Supportive of Objectives 

• Understanding our mission: meeting students' needs 

• Understanding ourselves and our leadership potential 
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• Leadership theory 

• Leadership styles 

• Developing a shared vision 

• Moral implications of leadership 

• Roles and functions of the principalship 

• Decision-making models 

• Oral and written expression 

• Problem analysis 

• Team-building concepts and strategies 

• Human resource development 

• Change theory 

• Strategic planning and school improvement 

• Organizational climate/culture 

• Legal and regulatory dimensions of the principalship 

• Role of technology in school leadership 

• Types of power 

• Basic research principles 

• Schools as communities 

• Dealing with diversity 

• Human and public relations 

• Conflict resolution strategies 

• Philosophical underpinnings of education in the U.S. 

Major Block Themes 

1 . Leadership for student success 

2. Organizational oversight 

3. The importance of self-understanding to effective leadership 

4. Philosophical and contextual realities of school-based leadership 

5. Informed research consumerism 

Instructional Strategies 

Sample Field-Based Activities: 

*Shadow a Principal - A structured observation for a two-day overshadowing 
activity. 

*Group Assignment - Spend several days as a team observing in a school and 
complete a Context Analysis of the school to present in class. 




Sample Problem-Based Learning Projects: 

*Write Right! - A project developed by Bridges and Hallinger to improve students' 
written communication skills. 

*Framing & Solving of Problems - Another Bridges and Hallinger project designed 
to improve students’ problem-solving skills. 
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Sample Opportunities for Assessment/Evaluation of Student Performance: 

*Feedback from cohort and instructor on a PowerPoint presentation using a 
prescribed presentation protocol 
*Feedback on PBL activity using a prescribed writing protocol 
*Information gleaned from leadership style profile instruments and self-assessment 
inventories 

*Understanding of knowledge base and communication skill demonstrated via oral 
and written performances from varied assignments throughout block 
*Observation of students' success as team members 

Portfolio Development 

*Educational Platform - first draft 

*Student-selected artifacts (work samples) accompanied by a reflective essay 
explaining the significance of each piece 
* Initial Diagnostic Profile of student’s competencies (NCATE proficiencies) 
*Results of Style Inventories 
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Suggested Resources for Block One 

Area: Leadership, Principalship, and Organizational Management 

Ashbaugh, C. R. & Kasten, K. L. t Educational leadership: Case studies for reflective practice (2nd ed.) (Longman, 1995). 

Benfari, Understanding your management style: Beyond the Mvers-Briggs type indicators (Lexington Books, 1991). 

Bridges, E. M. & Hallinger, P., Implementing problem based learning in leadership development (ERIC Clearinghouse of Educational 
Management, 1995). 

Bridges, E. M. & Hallinger , P., Resource notebook: PBL projects (Training Institute in Problem-Based Learning for Educational Leadership 
June/July 1996). 

Deal, T. E. & Peterson, K. D., The principal's role in shaping school culture (U.S. Department of Education, 1990). 

Egan, Change-agent skills: Managing innovation and change . (University Associates, 1988). 

Gorton, R. A. & Snowden, P. E., School leadership and administration: Important concepts, case studies, and simulations (4th ed.) (William C. 
Brown, 1993). 

Gupton, S. L. & Slick, G. A., Highly successful women administrators: The inside stories of how they got there (Corwin Press, 1996). 
Lunenburg, F. C. & Omstein, A. C., Educational administration: Concepts and practices (2nd ed.) (Wadsworth, 1996). 

Rokeach, The nature of human values (Free Press, 1973). 

Schlechty, Schools for the 21st century (Jossey-Bass, 1990). 

Senge, The fifth discipline: The art and practice of the learning organization (Doubleday and Co., 1990). 

Sergiovanni, The principalship: A reflective practice perspective (3rd ed.) (Allyn & Bacon, 1995). 

Sergiovanni, Value-added leadership: How to get extraordinary performance in schools (Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1990). 

Thomson, Principals for our changing schools: Knowledge and skill base (Technomic, 1993). 

Ubben, G. C. & Hughes, L. W., The principal: Creative leadership for effective schools (2nd ed.) (Allyn & Bacon, 1992). 

University Council on Educational Administration, Educational administration: The UCEA document base . 1997. 

Available: http://www.mhhe.com/primis/catalog/pcatalog/ucca.htm. 

Area: Human and Public Relations 
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Armistead, Building_confidence in education: A practical approach for principals (National Association of Secondary School Principals, 1986). 
Armistead, A four-step process for school public relations, NASSP Bulletin , 73, 6-13 (1986). 

Ashbaugh, C. R. & Kasten, K. L., Educational leadership: Case studies for reflective practice (Longman. 1991). 

Bagin, How to start and improve a public relations program (National School Boards Association, 1975). 

Barnett, B. G., McQuarrie, F. O. & Norris, C. J., The moral imperatives of leadership: A focus on human decency (National Network for 
Innovative Principal Preparation, 1991). 

Baskin, Public relations: The profession and the practice (William C. Brown. 1988). 

Canter, Parent conference book (Canter and Associates, 1987). 

Cronbach, Processes affecting 12 scores on "understanding of others" and assessed similarity, Psychology Bulletin . 52, 177-193 (1955). 

Cutlip, S., Center, A. & Bloom, J., Effective public relations (Prentice-Hall. 1985). 

Daresh, J. D. & Playko, M. A., School administrators (Allyn & Bacon, 1991). 

Flatt, Effective media relations (WorldCom. 1991). 

Gazda, G. M., Asbury, F. S., Balzer, F. J., Childers, W. C. & Walters, R. P., Human relations development: A manual for educators (3rd 
ed.) (Allyn & Bacon, 1984). 

Hannaford, Talking back to the media (Facts on File Publications, 1986). 

Kendall, Public relations campaign strategies (Harper Collins, 1992). 

Kindred, L., Bagin, D. & Gallagher, D., The school and community relations (Prentice-Hall, 1990). 

Leslie, Administrators must consider and improve teacher satisfaction, NASSP Bulletin . 73, 19-22 (1989). 

Martel, Before you say a word: The executive guide to effective communication (Prentice-Hall. 1984). 

National School Public Relations Association, School public relations: The complete book (National Association of Secondary School Principals 

1986). 

Newsome, D., Scott, A. & Turk, V., This is PR: The realities of public relations . Wadsworth, 1987). 

Peters, T. J. & Waterman, R. H., In search of excellence (Harper & Row, 1982). 

Purkey, Self concept and school achievement (Prentice-Hall, 1970). 

Roethlisberger, F. J., Lombord, G. F. & Ronken, H., Training for human relations (Harvard University, 1954). 

Rogers, The interpersonal relationships: The core of guidance, Harvard Educational Review . 32(4), 416-529 (1962). 

School communications workshop kit (National School Public Relations Association, 1985). 

Seashore, What is sensitivity training? Sensitivity training and the laboratory approach (F. E. Peacock, 1970). 

Smith. Sensitivity to people (McGraw-Hill. 1966). 

Smith, W. F. & Andrews, R. L., Instructional leadership: How principals make a difference (Association for Supervision & Curriculum 
Development, 1989). 

White, D. D. & Bednar, D. A., Organizational behavior: Understanding and managing people at work (2nd ed.) (Allyn & Bacon, 1991). 

Wynn, The summary of interpersonal relations in educational administration. In Campbell & Gregg (Eds.), Administrative behavior in 
education (Harper and Brothers Publishers, 1957). 



Area: Legal and Regulatory Applications 



Alexander, K. & Alexander, M. D., American public school law (3rd ed.) (West Publishing, 1992). 

Beckham, J. & Zirkel, P. (Eds.), Legal issues in public school employment (West Publishing, 1992). 

Burton, An introduction to law and legal reasoning (Little. Brown, 1985). 

Fischer, L., Schimmel, D. & Kelly, C., Teachers and the law (3rd ed.) (Longman, 1991). 

Kirp, D. L. & Jensen, D. N. (Eds.), School days, rule days: The legalization and regulation of education (Falmer Press, 1986). 

Kirst, Who controls our schools? (Freeman. 1984). 

LaMorte, School law: Cases and concepts (2nd ed.) (Prentice-Hall, 1985). 

McCarthy, M. & Cambron-McCabe, N., Public school law: Teachers* and students* rights (2nd ed.) (Allyn & Bacon, 1987). 

Peterson, L. J., Rossmiller, R. A. & Volz, M.M., The law and public school operation (2nd ed.) (Harper & Row, 1978). 

Rebell, M. & Block, A., Educational policy making and the courts (University of Chicago Press, 1982). 

Shoop, R. J. & Dunkiee, D. R., School law for the principal (Allyn & Bacon, 1992). 

Tyack, D., James, T. & Benavot, A., Law and the shaping of public education. 1785-1954 (University of Wisconsin Press, 1987). 

Area: Philosophy ^ ^ 

* o U 

Ballantine, The sociology of education: A systematic analysis (Prentice-Hall. 1989). BSST COPY AVAILABLE 

Blanchard, K. & Peale, N. V., The power of ethical management (Ballantine, 1988). 
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Botter y. The moralit y of the school: The theory and practice of values in education (Cassell. 1990). 

Bowers, The cultural dimensions of educational computing (Teachers College Press, 1988). 

Callahan, Education and the cult of efficiency (University of Chicago Press, 1962). 

_ „ „ Can JP beil - R - Fleming, T., Newell, J. L. & Brennion, J. W., A history of thought and practice in educational administration. (Teachers 

College Press, 1987). ~ 

Carnegie Task Force on Teaching as a Profession, A nation prepared: Teachers for the 21st century (Carnegie Forum on Education and the 
Economy, 1986), 

Clegg, The theory of power and organizations. (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1979). 

Cully, M. & Portuges, C. (Eds.), Gendered styles: The dynamics of feminist teaching (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1985). 

Cunningham, The role of management systems when the environment changes (Unpublished manuscript, 1990). 

Dewey, Some dangers in the present movement for industrial education. Child Labor Bulletin . 1, 69-74 (1913). 

Dewey, Democracy and education (Macmillan. 1916V 

Dewey, Experience and nature. In J. Boydston (Ed.), John Dewey: The later works. 1925-1953 (Southern Illinois Press, 1925, 1981). 

Dewey, Reconstruction in philosophy (The American Library, 1950). 

Dewey, Art as experience (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1954). 

Dewey, The wav out of educational confusion (Harvard University Press, 1931). 

Eliot, Industrial education as an essential factor in our national prosperity, NSPI Bulletin . 5, 9-14 (1908). 

Fay, Social theory and political practice (George Allen and Irwin, 1987). 

Foster, Paradigms and promises: New approaches to educational administration (Prometheus, 1986). 

Foucault, Discipline and punishment: The birth of the orison (Pantheon. 1979). 

Foucault, Power/kno wlcdge . In C. Gordon (Ed.), Power/knowledge (Pantheon Books, 1980). 

Fox-Keller, Reflections on gender and science (Yale University Press, 1985). 

Fraenkel, How to teach about values: an analytic approach (Prentice- Hall, 1977). 

Geuss, R., The idea of a critical theory: Habermas and the Frankfurt school (Cambridge University Press, 1981). 

Gilligan, In a different voice: Psychological theory and women's development (Harvard University, 1982), 

Glenn, Ethics in decision making (John Wiley and Sons, 1986). 

Goodlad, A place called school: Prospects for the future (McGraw-Hill. 1984). 

Greene, The dialectic of freedom (Teachers College Press, 1988). 

Greenfield, Theories of educational organization. Manuscript prepared for the International Encyclopedia of Education: Research and Studies 
(Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, 1984). 

Guba (Ed.), The paradigm dialog (Sage, 1990). (See especially the sections on ethics and values, pp. 139-166 and pp. 315-346, respectively.) 
Habermas, Knowledge and human interests (Beacon Press, 1971). 

Habermas, Theory and practice (Heinemann Educational Books, 1974). 

Harding, Is gender a variable in conceptions of rationality? A survey of issues. In C. C. Gould (Ed.), Beyond domination: A new perspective on 
women and philosophy (Rowman & Allanheld, 1982). 

Hirsch, Cultural literacy: What every American needs to know (Houghton Mifflin, 1987). 

Howe, Getting over the quantitative-qualitative debate, American Journal of Education (in press). 

Immegart, G. L. & Burroughs (Eds.), Ethics and the school administrator (The Interstate Printers & Publishers, Inc, 1970). 

Kimbrough, Ethics: A course of study for educational leaders (American Association of School Administrators, 1985). 

Lortie, Schoolteacher: A sociological study (University of Chicago Press, 1975). 

Lukes, Power— A radical view (Macmillan, 1974). 

Marshall, More than black faces and shirts: New leadership to confront the major dilemmas in education . Position paper for the National Policy 
Board for Education Administration, 1989). 

Marshall, C. & Mitchell, B. A., Women’s careers as a critique of the administrative culture (Paper presented at the annual conference of the 
American Educational Research Association, San Francisco. 1989). 

Martin, Redefining the educated person: Rethinking the significance of gender. Educational Researcher . 15(6), 6-10 (1986). 

Mayo, The philosophy of right and wrong: An introduction to ethical theory (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1986). 

Naisbitt, J. & Aburdene, P. Megatrends 2000: Ten new directions for the 1990’s (William Morrow, 1990). 

National Commission for the Principalship, Principals for our changing schools: Preparation and certification (The Commission, 1990). 

National Education Association, Code of ethics of the education profession (Self-published, 1975). 

Newell, A. & Simon, H., Human problem solving (Prentice- Hail, 1972). 

Oliveira, Ethics and the principalship (Unpublished doctoral dissertation, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University, 1990). 

O’Reilly, P. & Borman, K., Sexism and sex discrimination in education: Documented biases, destructive practices and some hope for the 
future. Theory into Practice . 23(2), 110-116 (1984). 

Ortiz, F. I., & Marshall, C., Women in educational administration. In N. J. Boyan (Ed.), Handbook of research on educational administration 
(Longman, 1989). 

Schales, Textual power (York University Press, 1985). 

Schlesinger, The disunity of America: Reflections on a multicultural society (Whittle Direct Books, 1991). 

Sola (Ed.), Ethics, education and administrative decisions: A book of readings (Peter Long Publishing, 1984). 

Taylor. The principles of scientific management (Harper and Brothers, 1911). 

Winograd, T. & Flores, F., Understanding computers and cognition: A new foundation for design (Ablex, 1986). 

Wirth, Education in the technological society: The vocational-liberal studies controversy in the early twentieth century (University Press of 
America, 1980). ' 

Wise, Legislated learning: The bureaucratization of the American classroom (University of California Press, 1979). 

Wrong, Power: Its forms, bases and uses (Basil Blackwell, 1979). 

Young, A critical theory of education: Habermas and our children s future (Teachers College Press, 1990). 



Area: Research 

American Education Research Association, Ethical standards of the American Educational Research Association, Educational Researcher. 

21(7), 23-26 (1992). 

American Educational Research Association, American Psychological Association, & National Council on Measurement in Education, 

Standards for educational and psychological testing (American Psychological Association, 1985). 

American Psychological Association, Publication manual of the American Psychological Association (4th ed.) (Author, 1994). 

Bumaford, G,, Fischer, J, & Hobson, D., Teachers doing research: Practical possibilities (Erlbaum, 1996). 

Carver, The case against statistical significance testing. Harvard Educational Review . 48, 378-399 (1978). 

Daniel, Kerlinger s research myths: An overview with implications for educational researchers. Journal of Experimental Education . 65 101-1 12 

(1997). 

Daniel, L. G. & King, D. A., The impact of inclusion education on academic achievement, student behavior, student self-esteem, and parental 
attitudes: A multivariate investigation. Journal of Educational Research (in press). 
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Gay, Educational research: Competencies for analysis and application (5th ed.) (Prentice- Hall, 1996). 

Holmes, The honest truth about lying with statistics (Charles C. Thomas, 1990). 

Huck, S. W. & Cormier, W. H., Reading statistics and research (2nd ed.) (Collins, 1996). 

Kaestle, The awful reputation of education research. Educational Researcher 22(1). 23, 26-31 (1993). 

Leedy, Practical research: Planning and design (6th ed.) (Prentice-Hall, 1993). 

Lyman, Test scores and what they mean (5th ed.) (Prentice-Hall, 1991). 

Pyrczak, F. & Bruce, R. R.. Writing empirical research reports: A basic guide for students of the social and behavioral sciences (Pyrczak, 

1992). 

Stiggins, Student-centered classroom assessment (2nd ed.) (Prentice-Hall, 1997). 

Thompson, AERA editorial policies regarding statistical significance testing: Three suggested reforms, Educational Researcher . 25(2), 26-30 

(1996). 

Vieira, A., Pollock, J. & Golez, F., Reading educational research (3rd ed.) (Prentice-Hall, 1988). 

Area: Communication 



Aldrich, Adult writers: Some factors that interfere with effective writing. Research in the Teaching of English . 16, 298-300 (1982). 

Baird, J. E. & Bradley, P. H., Styles of management and communication: A comparative study of men and women. Communication 
Monographs . 46(2), 101-111 (1979). 

Benjamin, Communication: Concepts and contexts (Harper & Row, 1986). 

Bozik, Ten ways that principals can promote effective communication. Principal . 69, 34-36 (1989). 

Brown-Collins, A. R. & Sussewell, D. R.. The Afro-American women’s emerging selves, The Journal of Black Psychology , 13, 1-11 (1986). 
Burton, Barriers to effective communication. In Golen, Higgins & Smeltzer (Eds.), Business communication (John Wiley & Sons, 1977). 
Cassidy, D. & Micklos, J., Promoting public trust through public relations 
NASSP Bulletin , 55. 64-67 (1982). 

Denton, ln-house training in written communications: A status report. Journal of Business Communication . 16, 3-4 (1979). 

DeVito, Human communication (Harper & Row, 1988). 

Goldsmith, V. & Brown, W. B., Effective team building (American Management Association Extension Institute Audio Cassette Course, 1980). 
Griffiths, D., Stout, R. & Forsyth, P., Leaders for America's schools (McCutchan, 1988). 

Henley, Body politics: Power, sex, and nonverbal communication (Prentice-Hall, 1970). 

Hersey, Let's talk: How leaders communicate (National Association of Secondary School Principals, 1991). 

Hinton, Selected nonverbal communication factors influencing adult behavior and learning. Lifelong Learning . 8(8), 23-26 (1985). 

Joyce, Written communications and the school administrator (Allyn & Bacon, 1990). 

Kahn, Group process and sex difference. Psychology of Women Quarterly , 5(3), 261-281 (1987). 

Kiernan, Why should the school care about public relations? NASSP Bulletin . 58, 4-8 (1974). 

Lemley, From the desk of... A written communication program for school leaders (NASSP Seminar Program, 1991). 

Leslie, Practices of internal written communication training programs, Journal of Business Communication . 23, 51-56 (1986). 

Lunenburg, F. C. & Omstein, A. C., Communication: Educational administration, concepts and practices (Wadsworth Publishing, 1991). 

Mead, Male and female (William Morrow, 1949). 

Miller, Nonverbal communication (3rd ed.) (National Education Association, 1988). 

National Leadership Network, Developing leaders for restructuring schools: New habits of mind and heart (The National Leadership Network 
Study Group on Restructuring Schools, U.S, Department of Education, 1991). 

Perkins, Harvesting new generations: The positive development of black youth (Third World Press, 1986). 

Podsen, Apprehension and effective writing in the principalship, NASSP Bulletin . 75, 89-96 (1991). 

Robinson, S. & Smeltzer, L., Legal aspects of communications: Sexism to slander. In Golen, Figgins & Smeltzer (Eds.), Readings and cases in 
business communication (John Wiley & Sons, 1984). 

Shakeshaft, Women in educational administration (Sage, 1987). 

Smeltzer, The relationship between writing style and leadership style. Journal of Business Communication . 18, 23-32 (1981). 

Spitzberg, B. H. & Cupach, W. R., Interpersonal communication competence (Sage, 1984). 

Yerkes, D. & Morgan, S., Strategies for success: An administrator’s guide to writing (National Association for Secondary School Principals. 

1991). 

Yukl, Skills for managers and leaders: Text, cases, and exercises (Prentice-Hall, 1990). 

Zimmerman. D. H. & West, C., Sex roles, interruptions and silences in conversation. In Thome & Henley (Eds.), Language and sex: 
Difference and dominance (Newbury House, 1975). 
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Core Curriculum 

Master of Education in Administration 
Block 2: The Principal as an Instructional Leader 



Block Description 



O 
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In this block of the program, students will develop competency in designing, 
delivering, monitoring, and assessing an effective, student-centered curriculum which 
expands the definition of literacy, competency, and cultural integration to include 
technological skill, problem-solving, critical thinking, communication skills, and cultural 
enrichment for all students. 

Key Learner Objectives 

Upon completion of this block of instruction, students will: 

1. Understand curriculum development relative to its historical, theoretical, practical, 
and technological contexts. 

2. Develop curriculum products appropriate to schools and developmental levels of 
students. 

3. Relate theories of cognitive development to the sequencing and structuring of 
curriculum for student-centered schools. 

4. Demonstrate knowledge of a variety of effective teaching strategies and structuring 
processes that feature teacher development of new instructional delivery strategies. 

5. Apply varied and reliable proficiency indicators to assess student performance. 

6. Demonstrate and model effective skills in assessing and enhancing professional 
development and supervision. 

7. Apply basic research methods in a field-based project. 

Content Topics Supportive of Objectives 

The following content issues will be addressed in this block of instruction: 

• Principles of student-centered instruction and assessment 

• Teaching and learning theories and styles (State and National mandates relating to 

curriculum) 

• Curriculum development 

• School improvement 

• Scheduling - design alternatives and implementation 

• Instructional time management, e.g., strategic planning, etc. 

• Instructional materials 

• Professional development 

• Literacy across the curriculum 

• Assessment: Effective use of performance-based assessment, standardized 

assessment, and criteria-referenced assessment 

• Conferencing skills 

• Alternative supervision models, e.g., peer coaching model, etc. 

• Methods of collecting, analyzing school data for program improvement 

• Accreditation 
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• Diversity issues such as: 

Gender 

Multiculturalism 
Multi-intelligences 
Special needs students 
Multi-age and Multi-grade 

• Technology to support learning 

• Constructivism 

• Cognitive psychology 

• Managing change 

• Legal and regulatory dimensions of the principalship 

• Vision development 

Major Block Themes 

1. Improving Teaching and Learning 

2. Curriculum Products, Processes, and Issues 

3. Professional Development 

4. Targeting Student Success Through Measurement and Evaluation 

5. Action Research 



Instructional Strategies 

Sample Field-Based Activities: 




♦Following up on overall Contextual Analysis from last semester's field-based 
activities, analyze the instructional culture/climate of the school (i.e., 
school mission, philosophy, use of school time). 

♦Select, collect and analyze school-based data for developing the instructional 
component of a school improvement plan. 

♦Analyze strengths and weaknesses of teaching personnel related to curriculum 
objectives and student performance. 

Sample Problem-Based Learning Projects: 

* Educating Children with Special Needs - A Bridges and Hallinger project 
designed to help prospective principals acquire the knowledge and 
understanding they need to meet the many needs of special students. 

*In the Center of Things - Another Bridges and Hallinger project that is a 

computer simulation designed to help students understand how instructional 
leaders create contexts that support school improvement through focusing. 

Sample Opportunities for Assessment/Evaluation of Student Performance: 
(evaluation decisions made with participation of students themselves, cohort peers, 
mentors, and the University instructional team) 

♦Formative - Summative narrative assessment of case studies and simulations 
♦Quality of an articulated and coordinated K-12 curriculum document 
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♦Quality of data-base analysis and operation plan for improved teaching/leaming 
♦Action research project: Selection, collection, and analysis of school-based data 
♦Performance in PBL activity using prescribed rubric 

Portfolio Development 

♦Educational Platform - revised draft 

♦Student and instructor selected artifacts (work samples) accompanied by a 
reflective essay explaining the significance of each piece 
♦Sample of curriculum project/document 

♦Updated Diagnostic Profile of student's competencies with supporting evidence 
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Suggested Resources for Block 2 



Area: Improving Teaching and Learning 

Apple, Teachers and texts (Routledge & Kegan, 1986). 

Archibald, Authentic assessment: W hat it means and how it can help schools. National Center for Effective Schools (University of Wisconsin- 
Madison, 1991). 7 

Aronowitz, S. & Girous, H. A., Education under siege (Bergin & Garvey, 1985), 

Brandt, (Ed.), Learning styles and the brain (entire issue). Educational Leadership , 48(2) (1990). 

Caldwell, School-based improvement, Educational Leadership . 46(2), 50-53 (1988). 

Cangelosi, Evaluating classroom instruction (Longman. 1991). 

Carey, Documenting teacher dismissal (Options Press, 1981). 

Cooper, Stretching the limits of our vision. In Liberman & Miller (Eds.), Staff development for education in the *90s (2nd ed.) (Teachers 
College Press, 1991). 

Curry, Learning styles in secondary schools: A review of instruments and implications for their use. National Center on Effective Secondary 
schools (University of Wisconsin- Madison. 1990). 

Duke, Setting goals for professional development, Educational Leadership , 47(8), 71-75 (1990). 

Dunn, R. & Dunn, K., Teaching students through their individual learning styles: A practical approach (Reston Publishing, 1978). 

Eggen, P. D. & Kauchak, D. P., Strategies for teachers: Teaching content and thinking skills (Prentice-Hall, 1988). 

English, Deciding what to teach and test (Corwin Press, 1992). 

Firth, Ten issues on staff development. From Readings in supervision and educational leadership (The 1982 Yearbook of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1982). 

Frase (Ed.), Teacher compensation and motivation (Technomic, 1992). 

Giroux, Ideology, culture, and the process of schooling (Temple University Press, 1981). 

Glatthom, Differentiated supervision (Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1984). 

Glickman, Developmental supervision (Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1981). 

Glickman, C. D., Gordon, S. P. & Ross-Gordon, S. M,, Supervision of instruction: A developmental approach (Allyn & Bacon, 1995). 

Good, T. L. & Brophy, J. E., Looking in classrooms (Harper & Row, 1978). 

Goodlad, A place called school (McGraw-Hill, 1984). 

Goodlad, J, I. & Anderson, R., The non-graded school (Teachers College Press, 1987). 

Grady, M. L., Grayson, W. W. & Zirkel, P. A., A review of effective school research as it relates to effective principals (University Council 
for Educational Administration, 1989). 

Gregoric, A, Leaming/teaching styles: Potent forces behind them. Educational Leadership . 36, 234-236 (1979). 

Grossnickle, D. R. & Layne, D., A shared vision for staff development: Principles, processes, and linkages. NASSP Bulletin. 75(5361 88-93 

(1991). 

Hallinger, P,, Murphy, J., Weil, M., Mesa, P. & Mitman, A., School effectiveness: Identifying the specific practices and behaviors for 
principals, NASSP Bulletin . 73, 16-23 (1989). 

Holly, Action research: The missing link in the creation of schools as centers of inquiry. In Liberman & Miller (Eds.), Staff development for 
education in the *90s (2nd ed.) (Teachers College Press, 1991). 

Howard. E. R. & Keefe, J. W., The CASE-IMS school improvement process (National Association of Secondary School Principals, 1991). 
Isaac, S. & Michael, W. B., Handbook in research and evaluation (2nd ed.) 

(Edits Publishers, 1981). 

Jenkins. J. M., Letter, C. A. & Rosenlund, P., Learning stvle profile handbook 1: Developing cognitive skills (National Association of 
Secondary School Principals. 1990). 

Jones, B. F. Pallincsar, A. S., Igle, D. C. & Carr, E. G., Strategic teaching and learning: Cognitive instruction in the content areas 
(Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1988). 

Joyce (Ed.), Changing school culture through staff development (1990 Yearbook of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, 1990). 

Joyce, B. & Weil, M., Models of teaching (Prentice-Hall. 1972). 

Keefe, J. W. & Jenkins, J. M. (Eds.), Instructional leadership handbook (National Association of Secondary School Principals, 1984, 1991). 
Keefe, J. W. & Walberg, H. J. (Eds.), Teaching for thinking (National Association of Secondary School Principals, 1992). 

Klein, Curriculum reform in the elementary school (Teachers College Press, 1989). 

Labaree, The making of an American high school (Yale University Press, 1988). 

LaRosa, Professional development for new assistant principals. Educational Leadership . 45(1), 49-51 (1987). 

Lieberman, A. & Miller, L. (Eds.), Staff development for education in the *90s (2nd ed.) (Teachers College Press, 1991). 

Little, Norms of collegiality and experimentation: Workplace conditions and school success, American Educational Research Journal. 5(19). 
325-340(1982). ~ 

Lyman, Test scores and what they mean (Premice- Ha 11. 1971). 

Manlove, D. C. & Beggs, D. W,, Flexible scheduling (Indiana University Press, 1965). 

McCleary, Staffing and staff development. In Orlosky, Educational Administration Today (Merrill, 1984). 

Mehrens, W. A. & Lehmann, I. J., Using standardized tests in education (Longman, 1987). 

National Association of Elementary School Principals, Standards Committee, Early childhood education and the elementary school principal 
(Author, 1990). 

National Association of Elementary School Principals, Standards Committee, Quality elementary and middle schools: Kindergarten through 
eighth grade (Author. 1990). 

National Association of Elementary School Principals, Standards Committee, Proficiencies for principals: Kindergarten through eighth grade 
(Author, 1991). 

Pellicer, L. O., Anderson, L, W., Keefe, J. W., Kelley, E. A. & McCleary, L. E., High school leaders and their schools, volume 1: A national 
profile; vol, II; profiles of effectiveness (National Association of Secondary School Principals, 1988, 1990). 

Rosenholtz, Teachers* workplace (Longman, 1989). 

Rosenshine, Teaching behaviours and student achievement (National Foundation for Educational Research in England and Wales, 1971). 
Rosenthal. R. & Jackson, L., Pygmalion in the classroom (Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1968). 

Sagor, What LEARN reveals about collaborative action research. Educational Leadership . 45(1), 49-51 (1991), 

Sergiovanni. Supervision of teaching (Association for Supervision and Curriculum Developmem, 1982), 

Sergiovanni. The principalship: A reflective practice perspective (Allyn & Bacon, 1991), 

Showers, B., Joyce, B. & Bennett, B., Synthesis of research on staff development: A framework for future study and a state of the art analysis. 
Educational Leadership . 54, 77-87 (1987). 

Tanner, Supervision in education; Problems and practices (Macmillan. 1987). 

Travers, Essentials of learning: The new cognitive learning for students of education (Macmillan, 1982). 

Travers, NASSP Practitioner . 18(1), 2 (1991). 

Walberg, H, J, & Lane, J. J., Organizing for learning: Toward the 21st century (National Association of Secondary School Principals, 1989). 
Wong, M, R. & Raulerson, J. D., A guide to systematic instructional design (Educational Technology Publications. 1974), 
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Area: Curriculum Products. Processes, and Issues 



Adler, The Paideia proposal (Macmillan, 1982). 

Allan, Ability grouping research reviews: What do they say about grouping and the gifted? Educational Leadership . 48(6), 60-65 (1991). 
Aronowitz, S. & Giroux, H. A., Education under siege (Herein & Garvey. 1985). 

Bernstein, The structuring of pedagogic discourse (Routledge, 1990). 

Bertrand, A. & Cebula, Tests, measurement, and evaluation (Addison-Wesley, 1980). 

Bloom, Human characteristics and school learning (McGraw-Hill, 1976). 

Bobbitt, The curriculum (Houghton Mifflin, 1918). 

Bode, Modem educational theories (Macmillan. 1927). 

Bowsher, The absolute curriculum (Bowsher, 1900). 

Boyer, Civic education for responsible citizens. Educational Leadership , 48(3), 4-7 (1990). 

Brookover, Measuring and attaining the goals of education (Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1980). 

Brookover, W., Beady, C. P., Schweitzer, J. & Wisenbaker, J., School social systems and student achievement: Schools can make a differenc e 

(Praeger, 1979). 

Bruner, The process of education (Harvard University Press, 1962). 

Burtnett, School guidance programs. In Keefe & Jenkins (Eds.), Instructional leadership handbook (National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, 1991). 

Callahan, Education and the cult of efficiency (University of Chicago Press, 1962). 

Carbo, Igniting the literacy revolution through reading styles. Educational Leadership , 48(2), 26-29 (1990). 

Dewey, The child and the curriculum (University of Chicago Press, 1902). 

Dreeben, The unwritten curriculum and its relation to values. Journal of Curriculum Studies . 8(2), 111-124 (1976). 

Edgar, Secondary programs in special education: Are many of them justifiable? Exceptional Children . 53, 555-561 (1987). 

Edmonds, Programs of school improvement: An Overview, Educational Leadership . 40, 4-1 1 (1982). 

Effective teachers: Effective evaluation in America’s elementary and middle schools (National Association of Elementary School Principals 
1988). F ’ 

Eisner, E. W. & Vallance, E. (Eds.), Conflicting conceptions of curriculum (McCutchan, 1974). 

Eisner, The educational imagination: On the design and evaluation of school programs (MacMillan, 1985). 

English, Curriculum management (Charles C. Thomas, 1987). 

English, Curriculum alignment. In English (Ed.), Curriculum management (Charles C. Thomas, 1987). 

English, Changing the cosmology of the school schedule. In Walberg & Anderson (Eds.), Time (National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, 1992). 

Freeman, D. J. & Porter, A. C., Do textbooks dictate the content of mathematics instruction in elementary schools? American Educational 
Research Journal . 26, 403-421 (1989). 

Gall, M. D., Gall, J.P., Jacobsen, D. R. & Bullock, T. L., Tools for learning: A guide to teaching study skills (ASCD, 1990). 

Gehlbach, Art education: Issues in curriculum and research. Educational Researcher . 19(7), 19-25 (1990). 

Glatthom, Curriculum leadership (Scott, Foresman, 1987). 

Glatthorn, Curriculum renewal (Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1987). 

Glomb, N. K. & Morgan, D. P., Resource room teachers' use of strategies that promote the success of handicapped students in regular 
classrooms. Journal of Special Education . 25 , 221-235 (1991). 

Graves. The controversy over group rewards in cooperative classrooms. Educational Leadership . 48(7), 77-79 (1991). 

Gursky, It’s not just shop class anymore. Teacher . 2(3), 52-57 (1990). 

Haller, E. P., Child, D. A. & Walberg, H. J., Can comprehension be taught?: A quantitative synthesis of "metacognitive" studies. Educational 
Researcher . 17(9), 5-8 (1989). 

Hanushek, E. A., The impact of differential expenditures on school performance, Educational Researcher . 18(4), 45-51 , 62 (1989). 

Harmin, The workshop way to student success. Educational Leadership . 48(1), 43-47 (1990). 

Is "no pass, no play" no good?, Music Educators Journal . 73(5), 38-41 (1988). 

Jackson, Life in classrooms (Holt, Rinehart, & Winston, 1968). 

Jackson, Conceptions of curriculum and curriculum specialists. In Jackson (Ed.), Handbook of research on curriculum (Macmillan, 1992). 
Kaufman, R. & Herman, J., Strategic planning in education (Technomic, 1991). 

Keating, R. & Byles, C. M., Internationalizing the business school curriculum: Perspectives on successful implementation. Journal of Education 
for Business . 67. 12-16 (1991L 

Keefe (Ed.), Student learning styles: Diagnosis and prescribing programs (National Association of Secondary School Principals, 1979). 
Kimbrough, R. B. & Burkett, C. W., The principalship: Concepts and practices (Prentice-Hall, 1990). 

Klein, Alternative curriculum conceptions and designs, Theory into practice . 25(1), 31-35 (1986). 

Kliebard, Reappraisal: The Tyler rationale. In Pinar (Ed.), Curriculum theorizing (McCutchan, 1975). 

Kliebard, The struggle for the American curriculum 1893-1958 (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1986). 

Mager, Preparing instructional objectives (Fearon, 1962). 

Martin, Social studies in kindergarten: A case study. Elementary School Journal , 90, 305-317 (1990). 

National Commission on Excellence in Education, A nation at risk (United States Department of Education, 1983). 

Neuman, S. B. & Roskos, K., Play, print, and purpose: Enriching play environments for literacy development. Reading Teacher. 44. 214-221 

(1990). 



Oliva, Developing the curriculum (4th ed.) (Scott, Foresman, 1997). 

Parker, Renewing the social studies curriculum (ASCD, 1991). 

Popham, Modem educational measurement (Prentice-Hall, 1980). 

Porter, A curriculum out of balance: The case of elementary school mathematics. Educational Researcher . 18(5), 9-15 (1989). 

Reavis, C. & Griffith, H., Restructuring schools: Theory and practice (Technomic, 1992). 

Resnick, L. B. & Klopfer, L. E., Toward the thinking curriculum: Current cognitive research (Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, 1989). 

Roberts, A. D. & Cawelti, G., Redefining general education in the American high school (Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, 1984). 



Robinson, Synthesis of research on the effects of class size. Educational Leadership . 47(7), 80, 82-88, 90 (1990). 

Schwab, The practical: A language for curriculum, School Review . 78, 1-23 (1969). 

Shepard, L. A. & Smith, M. L., Synthesis of research on grade retention. Educational Leadership . 47(8), 84-88 (1990). 

Sizer, Horace’s compromise: The dilemma of the American high school (Houghton Mifflin, 1984). 

Skinner, The science of learning and the art of teaching. In Lumsdaine & Glaser (Eds.), Teaching machines and programmed learning (National 
Education Association, 1960). 

Staffo, Trends: Physical education, Educational Leadership . 48(6), 75-76 (1991). 

Stahl, S. A. & Miller, P.D., Whole language and language experience approaches for beginning reading: A quantitative research synthesis. 
Review of Educational Research . 59. 87-116 (1989^ 

Taba, Curriculum development: Theory and practice (Harcoun, Brace Jovanovich, 1962). 

Tanner, D. & Tanner, L., History of the school curriculum (Macmillan. 1990). r g TBKST COPY 
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Taylor, The principles of scientific management (Norton. 1911, 1967). 

Thomas, Philosophical considerations for the curriculum of mentally retarded children. Early child development and care . 22, 123-136 (1985). 
Tyler, Basic principles of curriculum and instruction (University of Chicago Press, 1949). 

Ubben, G, C. & Hughes, L. W., The principal: Creative leadership for effective schools (Allyn & Bacon, 1987). 

Wiles, J. & Bondi, J,, Supervision: A guide to practice (3rd ed.) (Merrill, 1991). 

Willoughby, Mathematics education in a changing world (ASCD, 1990). 

Worthen, B. R. & Spandel, V., Putting the standardized test debate in perspective. Educational Leadership . 48(5), 65-69 (1991). 

Zumwalt, Improving teaching (Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1986). 

Topic: Targeting Student Success Through Measurement and Evaluation 



Bergen, J. R., Sladeczek, I. E., Schwarz, R. D. & Smith, A. N., Effects of a measurement and planning system on kindergartners’ cognitive 
development and educational programming, American Educational Research Journal . 28, 683-714 (1991). 

Duke, School leadership and instructional improvement (Random House, 1987). 

Frechtling, Administrative uses of school testing programs. In Linn (Ed.), Educational measurement (3rd ed.) (Macmillan, 1989). 

Frisbie, D. A. & Ebel, R. L., Essentials of educational measurement (4th ed.). (Prentice-Hall, 1990). 

Fuchs, L. S., Fuchs, D,, Hamlett, C. & Sleeker, P. M., Effects of curriculum-based measurement and consultation on teacher planning and 
student achievement in mathematics operations, American Educational Research Journal . 28, 617-641 (1991). 

Golan, S. & Dreyfus, J., Principals: Their use of formal and informal data . Paper presented at the California Educational Research Association 
meeting (UCLA Graduate School of Education, 1989). 

Hills, Apathy concerning grading and testing. Phi Delta Kappan . 72, 540-545 (1991). 

Hoyle, J. R., English, F. W. & Steffy, B. E., Skills for successful school leaders (2nd ed.) (American Association of School Administrators 

1985). 

Lissitz, R. W., Schafer, W. D. & Write, M. V., Measurement training for school personnel: Recommendations and reality (Unpublished 
manuscript. University of Maryland, undated). 

National Governors’ Association, Time for results: The governors’ 1991 report on education (Center for Policy Research and Analysis, 1986). 
School Improvement Program, Effective schooling practices: A research synthesis 1990 update (Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 

1990). 

Student Guidance and Development 

Burtnett, School guidance programs. In Keefe, & Jenkins (Eds.), Instructional leadership handbook (National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, 1991). 

Giroux, T. & Hawley, D., Co-curricular programs. In Keefe & Jenkins (Eds.), Instructional leadership handbook (National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, 1991). 

Gorton, R.A. & Schneider, G. T., School-based leadership: Challenges and opportunities (3rd ed.) (W. C. Brown, 1991). 

Herr, Guidance and counseling: A shared responsibility (National Association of College Admission Counselors, 1991). 

Kimbrough, R. B. & Burkett, C. W., The principalship: Concepts and practices (Prentice-Hall, 1990). 

Wiles, J. & Bondi, J., Supervision: A guide to practice (3rd ed.) (Merrill, 1991). 
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Block Three: The Principal as Manager 
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Core Curriculum 

Master of Education in Administration 
Block 3: The Principal as Manager 



Block Description 

In this, the third instructional block of the program, students will build on their 
understanding of leadership and the principles of a student-centered school and curriculum 
as they acquire essential skills, knowledge, and dispositions related to managing and 
operating schools with student success as the organization's primary target and central 
mission. Students will solve problems as individuals and as members of a cohort team; 
spend considerable time in relevant field-based activities; and read, write about, discuss, 
and reflect on the managerial functions (fiscal, human, and material resources) of the 
principalship and how these functions relate to effective leadership. 

Key Learner Objectives 

Upon completion of this block of instruction, students will: 

1. Understand that the managerial aspects of the principalship are essential parts of, 
but do not solely constitute, the role of today's school leader whose primary aim is 
maximizing student success. 

2. Understand the importance of and be knowledgeable about basic laws, policies, and 
regulations of school management in providing an equitable education for all 
students. 

3. Be committed to high moral standards in fulfilling the managerial role of the 
principal, a position of significant public trust. 

4. Develop a respectful, "service orientation" toward students, parents, teachers, and 
the community as a fundamental part of school leadership. 

5. Demonstrate a positive, pro-active attitude toward dealing with change and taking 
risks to improve the school. 

6. Be familiar with and able to initiate a variety of school improvement processes as a 
member of a team. 

7. Understand basic principles of school finance. 

8. Be committed to and have skills for maximizing the human potential of teachers, 
students, and staff in the organization. 

9. Demonstrate understanding of school-based budgeting, including its advantages and 
disadvantages; processes and problems in implementing such a model; and the roles 
of stakeholders in the process. 

10. Have an awareness of and an appreciation for the important dimensions of efficient 
and effective organizational oversight in fostering teaching and learning. 

1 1 . Demonstrate ability and commitment to use technology in managing and 
maximizing school operations (i.e., Personnel Information Management Systems 
[PIMS] and Student Information Management Systems [SIMS]). 

12. Understand and apply basic principles and theories of effective human resource 
development and management. 

13. Demonstrate knowledge and skill in planning strategically with faculty and 
community to operationalize one's vision of an excellent school committed to 
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student success. 

14. Be capable of effective written and oral communication with demonstrable skills in 
writing memos, making presentations, defending a position, conducting meetings, 
conducting conferences, and speaking extemporaneously. 

Content Topics Supportive of Objectives 

• Staffing processes and procedures (recruitment, selection, placement, induction) 

• Financial planning and budgeting 

• Resource development and allocation 

• Administering personnel functions 

• Administering student personnel services 

• Categorical programs 

• Dismissal and/or non-renewal processes 

• Strategic planning and school improvement processes 

• Shared decision-making 

• Problem analysis 

• Delegation 

• Site-based management 

• Community-school relations 

• Ethical dimensions of school management 

• Legal dimensions of school management 

• Facilities management 

• Research applied 

• Democratic principles 

• Equity issues for students and staff 

• Effective communication 

• Public relations 

Major Block Themes 

1. Leadership Accountability 

2. Organizational Oversight: Human, Fiscal, and Material Resource Management 

3. School Improvement 

4. School Law 

5. Educational Equity 

Instructional Strategies 

Sample Field-Based Activities: 

*Interviews of participants in school-based budget team meetings. 

* Assist with summer personnel activities in a school district 
*Complete the development of a school improvement plan building on the field- 
based activities from the former blocks. 
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Sample Problem-Based Learning Projects: 

Teacher Selection - A project developed by Bridges and Hallinger to facilitate 
students' acquisition of selection skills in hiring new faculty and to help them 
become more aware of the consequences and overall importance of this personnel 
function. 

Put Your Money Where Your Mouth Is - A project developed by Bridges and 
Hallinger to demonstrate the practical realities and complexities of developing a 
budget with a focus on the importance of acquiring resources needed to implement 
desired programs. 

Sample Case Studies: 

"Using Committees to Make Key Decisions" 

"An Effort to Study Site-Based Management" 

Sample Opportunities for Assessment/E valuation of Student Performance: 
(evaluation includes lull team-based participation— the student, mentor, and 
instructional team). 

♦Quality of completed group project, the development of a school improvement 
plan 

♦Feedback on PBL activities using a prescribed protocol 

♦Understanding of knowledge base and communication skill demonstrated via oral 
and written performances from varied assignments and activities throughout 
block 

♦Mentor's observations of student in the field 

♦Indicators of collaboration among students working as a cohort team 

♦Reflective writing samples 

Portfolio Development 

♦Educational Platform - third revision 

♦Student and/or instructor selected artifacts (work samples) accompanied by a 
reflective essay explaining the significance of each piece 
♦Updated Diagnostic Profile of student's competencies 
♦Individualized Internship Plan based on the assessment of the student's 
competencies and weaknesses (team developed) 
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Suggested Resources for Block 3 



Area: Resource Development and Allocation 



Alexander, K. & Salmon, R. t Public school finance (Allyn & Bacon, 1995). 

Caldwell, B, & Spinks, J„ Policy formation and resource allocalion (Deakin University. 1986) (ERIC Document Reproduction Service ED 283 



Campbell, T. & Sparkman, W., Preparing principals for resource allocation decisions, NASSP Bulletin . 74, 45-51 (1990). 

Conway, J. A. & Calzi, F, The dark side of shared decision making. Educational Leadership . 53(4), 45-49 (1995). 

DonneHy, Guidebook to planning: Strategic planning and budgeting basics for the growing firm (Van Nostrand Reinhold Co., 1984). 
^ arber - topics in school finance . Paper presented at the annual meeting of the American Education Finance Association (Las Vegas, 



Guthrie, J. W., Garmes, W. L. & Pierce, L. C. School finance and educ ation policy: Enhancing educational efficiency, equality and choice 
(Prentice- Hall, 1988). “ — 

Hack, W., Candoli, I. & Ray, J., School business administration (5th ed.) (Allyn & Bacon, 1995). 

Harris, G. W., Jr. & Dawes, R. A. H., The business management and service tasks of the school principalship (Charles C. Thomas, 1988). 
Honeyman, D. S. & Jensen, R. School-site budgeting, School Business Affairs . 54<2), 12-14 (1988). 

Hughes, L. W. & Ubben, G. C., The elementary principal’s handbook: A guide to effective action (3rd ed.) (Allyn & Bacon, 1989). 

Keith, S. & Girling, R. H., Education, management, a nd participation: New directions in educational administration (Allyn & Bacon 1991) 
Larson, School-site budgeting, NASSP Practitioner . 19(4), 1-6. 

Lasky, S.N.A.P. student needs as priority (a model for budget decision making). Catalyst for Change . Fall, 14, 15-17 (1984), 

Lawler. High involvement management (Jossev-Bass. 1986L 

Mandel, Resource distribution inside school districts (D. C, Heath and Co., 1975). 

McPhail-Wilcox, B. & King, R. A., Resource allocation studies: Implications for school improvement and school finance research Journal of 
Education Finance . 11. 41&432 (1986). 
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Appendix Seven 



Sample Block Syllabus 



SAMPLE BLOCK SYLLABUS 



The University of Southern Mississippi 
Department of Educational Leadership and Research 
Master of Education in Administration 
Block 1 Syllabus 
The Landscape of Leadership 
1999 Fall Semester 



Block Description 

During this introductory block of the master’s degree program for educational 
administration, students and faculty will collaboratively plan the cohort and individual 
students’ programs to meet the collective and unique needs of students in accomplishing the 
program’s standards and objectives. Focus will be on students’ broadening understanding 
of themselves as individuals and their leadership potential, of themselves as a cohort group 
of prospective leaders, and of the many forces and contexts in which today’s schools and 
school leaders operate. Various contexts to be examined include the intellectual, ethical, 
cultural, economic, political, legal, governmental, and technological dimensions of school 
leadership. Students will have opportunities to expand their understanding of themselves 
and what it means to be a school principal through self-analysis inventories, class lecture 
and discussion, reflective reading and writing, and a variety of problem-centered, group- 
based activities and field-based assignments. An important component of this initial block 
in the program is the selection of a practitioner-mentor for each student who will work with 
the student and his/her University advisor in planning for and executing the student’s 
program including the field-based activities occurring throughout the program. 

Core Faculty Team and Areas of Emphasis 

Larry G. Daniel, Ph.D., Professor - Research, Organizational Oversight 

Sandra L. Gupton, Ed.D., Associate Professor - Leadership, Organizational Oversight 

Jack Klotz, Ph.D., Assistant Professor - Leadership, Philosophy 

Additional Faculty 

Clyde Ginn, Ph.D., Professor and VP for Administrative Affairs - Self-Understanding for 
Effective Leadership 

Selected Clinical professors to team with primary faculty throughout block 

Students 

A cohort group of 20-25 full-time EDA master’s-level students 
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Content Themes 



1 . Leadership for student success 

2. Organizational oversight 

3. The importance of self-understanding to effective leadership 

4. Philosophical and contextual realities of school-based leadership 

5. Informed research consumerism 

Block Requirements 

• Attend classes and participate fully in the problem-centered curricula as 
members of a cohort team of students. 

Preparation for classes and activities will necessitate extensive reflective 
reading and frequent writing about a wide variety of topics related to the field of 
administration and school leadership. An attempt will be made to consider the 
quality of each individual’s class discussion and participation when determining 
final block grades. 

• Begin the development of a Professional Portfolio. 

Because the workplace is demanding more evidence that school leaders can 
meet performance expectations, the performance-based portfolio will be a vehicle 
for your discovering, documenting, and developing your leadership skills. You will 
manage and organize this portfolio, but your instructors and mentor will review the 
portfolio at least once during the semester as part of the block assessment of your 
performance and for programmatic assessment. The primary aim of this project is 
to assist aspiring school leaders in identifying strengths and setting goals to fill in 
knowledge and skill gaps in order to individualize the program to meet the 
individual student’s needs. 

This block will give you many opportunities for inventorying your 
leadership skills, strengths, and weaknesses. These inventory data will become a 
part of your portfolio to be used to guide you and your support team in developing 
and monitoring your program plan and progress. 

• Develop the first draft of an Educational Philosophical Platform as a part of a 
Professional Portfolio. 

This document will be rewritten and revised throughout your program. It 
should reflect your best thinking about your core beliefs as an educator. More 
specific instructions and guidance in developing this document will be given by 
your instructors. At the end of the block, this working draft will be assessed to 
contribute to the student’s block grades. 

• Complete two field-based assignments. 

(1) Interviewing and shadowing a principal and (2) completing a group-based 
research paper and class presentation related to the contextual analysis of a school 
or school district. 
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See attached instructions for completing #1; more complete instructions will 
be given for both assignments by your mentor and instructors. These assignments 
will be graded. 

• Complete one simulated principal’s in-basket exercise. 

This exercise is a timed, individually done, in-class activity based on the 
model used by NASSP in their Principal Assessment Centers. Grades will be 
holistically derived by your instructional team serving as assessors. 

• Complete 4 case-study analysis papers. 

These case studies will come from the Ashbaugh text and will follow the 
format included in this handout. The class schedule refers to the specific cases and 
dates for their completion. Grades will be given for each case’s analysis paper. 

• Complete 2 group-based PBL projects. 

Refer to your class schedule for specific project titles and dates for project 
assignments. These projects are group-based projects which require both in and out 
of class work time. Both individual and group-based grades will be determined 
from the project by input from peers, group members, mentors, and instructors. 

Determination of Block’s Final Grades 

Final grades for the block will be derived by the block’s core instructional team 

(with input from mentors, practitioners, clinical professors, cohort peers, and student 

him/herself) and will be based on the following major components: 

1. The quality of class and cohort participation along with attendance and punctuality 
will constitute up to 5 % of the final grade. (5 points) 

2. The Professional Portfolio will constitute 10%. (10 points) 

3. The first draft of your Educational Platform will constitute 10%. (10 points) 

4. The principal Interview and Shadowing assignment will constitute 10%. (10 points) 

5. The Context Analysis assignment and related Power-Point presentation will 
constitute 10%. (10 points) 

6. The simulated principal’s in-basket exercise will constitute 5%. (5 points) 

7. The written analyses of the 4 assigned case studies will constitute 20%. (20 points) 

8. The written and oral products of the 2 problem-based learning assignments will 
constitute 15%. (15 points) 
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9 . 



Written examinations, mid-term and final, will together constitute 15% of the final 
grade. (15 points) 



Grade Equivalents 
88-100 
75-87 
60-74 

Below 60 



= A - Consistently good to exemplary performance in all areas 
= B - Above average performance on quality and quantity of work 
= C - Performance (quality and/or quantity) generally less than 
expected for students enrolled in this program 
= Unsatisfactory performance 



DISABILITIES STATEMENT: If you think you have a disability that qualifies under the 
Americans with Disabilities Act and requires accommodations, you should contact the 
Office of Support Services for information on appropriate policies and procedures at 
Southern Station, Box 8586, Tel/TTY: 601-266-5024; Fax: 601-266-6331. 
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Appendix Eight 



Individual Diagnostic Profile of 
Principal Proficiencies 



INTERNSHIP PLANNING GUIDE 
ADMINISTRATIVE INTERNSHIP PLAN FOR ACHIEVING 
COMPETENCY RELATIVE TO NCATE GUIDELINES 



AREA I # STRATEGIC LEADERSHIP. The knowledge, skills, and 
attributes to identify contexts, develop with others vision 
and purpose, utilize information, frame problems, exercise 
leadership processes to achieve common goals, and act 
ethically for educational communities. 



MEASURES OF COMPETENCE: N 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



DEMONSTRATES COMPETENCY 



Not measurable or observed 
Beginning status or inadequate 
competence 

Limited experience or marginally 
competent 

Satisfactory competence 
Very competent 
Outstanding competence 



1* Professional and Ethical Leadership 

The intern demonstrates an understanding of, and the 
capability to: 



Pre- Internship 
Competence 



End of 
Internship 



N 1 2 3 4 5 1.1 Facilitate the development and N 1 2 3 4 5 

implementation of a shared vision and 
strategic plan for the school or 
district that focuses on teaching and 
learning (e.g. cultivate group norms, 
influence institutional culture, and 
affirm core values) . 



N 1-2 3 4 5 1.2 Use motivational theory to create N 1 2 3 4 5 

conditions that motivate staff, 
students, and families to achieve the 
school's vision (e.g. facilitate 
collegiality and teamwork, encourage 
challenging standards, provide 
autonomy, support innovation, delegate 
responsibility, develop leadership in 
others, provide leadership 
opportunities, recognize and reward 
effective performance, provide 
knowledge of results, provide coaching 
and maundering, gain resources, serve 
as a role model) . 



N 1 2 3 4 5 1.3 



ERjcf COPY AVAlLAt 



Frame, analyze, and resolve problems 
using appropriate problem solving 
techniques and decision making skills 
(e.g. identify problem, seek and 
analyze problem factors, collect and 
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N 1 2 3 4 5 



N 1 2 3 4 5 



N 1 2 3 4 5 



organize relevant information, 
identify causes, seek creative 
solutions, apply ethical standards, 
determine best solution with others 
when appropriate) . 

1.4 Initiate, manage, and evaluate the 
change process . 

1.5 Identify and critique several theories 
and their application to various 
school en vi r onmen t s . 



N 1 2 3 4 5 



N 1 2 3 4 5 



N 1 2 3 4 5 



N 1 2 3 4 5 



1.6 Act with a reasoned understanding of 
major historical, philosophical, 
ethical, social, and economic 
influences affecting education in a 
democratic society. 

1.7 Manifest a professional code of ethics 
and values . 



N 1 2 3 4 5 



N 1 2 3 4 5 



Examples of types of Experiences for Intern: 



1. Act as a team leader for a resource or curriculum team. 

2. Develop a conference or staff development program. 

3. Chair a school committee. 

4. Lead a team in reviewing the school's mission and goals. 

5. Assist principal or curriculum committee with development 
or evaluation of a specific aspect of the instructional 
program. 

6. Establish a program for interpreting student achievement 
to professional staff and parents. 

7. Review and critique district policies on affirmative 
action, recruitment, selection, assignments, and 
dismissals . 

8. Participate in state, regional, and national conferences 
and professional development activities when 
opportunities are presented. 

9. Study codes of ethics of professional organizations such 
as the American Association of School Administrators 
(AASA) and the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals (NASSP) . 

10. Assist in the development of a plan for the recruitment 
and selection of licensed personnel in the school. 

11. Develop a design for long-range curriculum planning and 
evaluation . 

12. Develop and evaluate curricular goals and objectives in 
terms of student and community needs . 

13. Evaluate the existing curriculum in terms of the extent 
to which stated goals and objectives are achieved. 

2 . Information Management and Evaluation 

The intern demonstrates an understanding of, and the 
capability to: 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Pre- Internship 
Competence 



End of 
Internship 



O 

ERLC 



N 1 2 3 4 5 



N 1 2 3 4 5 



2.1 



2.2 



Conduct needs assessments by 
collecting information on the 
students; on staff and the school 
environment; on family and community 
values, expectations and on 
priorities; and on national and global 
conditions affecting schools. 

Use qualitative and quantitative data 
to inform decisions to plan and assess 
school programs, to design 
accountability systems, to plan for 
school improvement, and to develop and 
conduct research. 



N 1 2 3 4 5 



N 1 2 3 4 5 



N 1 2 3 4 5 



2 . 3 



Engage staff in an ongoing study of 
current best practices and relevant 
research and demographic data, and 
analyze their implications for school 
improvement . 



N 1 2 3 4 5 



N 1 2 3 4 5 



2.4 Analyze and interpret educational 

data, issues, and trends for boards, 
committees, and other groups, 
outlining possible actions and their 
implications . 



N 1 2 3 4 5 



Examples of Types of Experiences for Intern: 



1. Act as a team leader for resource or curriculum team. 

2. Lead a team in reviewing school's mission and goals. 

3 . Assist principal or curriculum committee with development 
or evaluation of a specific aspect of the instructional 
program . 

4. Establish a program for interpreting student achievement 
to professional staff and parents. 

5. Attend a meeting conducted by the district superintendent 
for administrative staff. Observe the communications and 
human relations skills exhibited by the superintendent. 

6. Attend a regular school board meeting for the district. 
Log impressions of the organizational management of the 
meeting . 

7 . Assist in the development of a plan for the recruitment 
and selection of licensed personnel in the school. 

8. Prepare staff development programs for licensed and non- 
licensed personnel that focus on increasing awareness of 
the need for modeling ethical behavior and integrity 
while engaged in school activities. 

9. Assist in the preparation of educational building 
specifications designed to accommodate curriculum and 
instructional needs . 

10. Assess building and equipment needs in terms of 
educational program goals and objectives. 

11. Utilize evaluation data along with current research to 
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effect program improvement. 

12. Develop a plan for providing career and educational 
information services. 



13. PLANNING: This section is to be used for planning the 
internship. On the left, describe the activities. On 
the right, indicate how the activity will be determined 
to have been completed. Creating a staff development 
program, for example, could be determined to be completed 
"when approved by the supervising administrator." The 
agreed upon evidence of accomplishing part of the 
planning document would state "supervisor approval. 



AREA I. STRATEGIC LEADERSHIP. The knowledge, skills and 
attributes to identify contexts, develop with others vision 
and purpose, utilize information, frame problems, exercise 
leadership processes to achieve common goals, and act 
ethically for educational communities. 

Description of Activity/ 

Experience to be Completed 



Evidence of Accomplishment 
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